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All me, it was all a dream!

The red man believes in a god, or rather, he
believes in many gods ; also in a life after death,
to be shared by his horse, his hawk, and his
dog. He thinks there is a good spirit and a
bad spirit, equal in dignity and strength to each
other; that, under them, live a multitude of
gods; spirits of the rock, the tree, the cloud, the
river, and the frost; spirits of the wind, of the
sun, and of the stars. No Greek shepherd ever
peopled Hymettus and Arcadia, 'Orion and the
Bear, with such swarming multitudes of shapes
and radiances as the Cheyenne, the Pawnee, and
the Snake, believe to inhabit their plains and
mountains, their creeks and woods, their lakes and
skies. But the Indian has never yet learned to
erect temples to his deities; being content to
find them in tree and flower, in sunshine and in
storm, in the hawk, the beaver, and the trout.
His only religion is that of nature, his only wor-
ship a kind of magic. He believes in witches*
and in sorcerers ; in their power to degrade men
into beasts, to elevate beasts into men. Sleep
is to him but another side of his life, and dreams
are as real as his waking deeds. In his fancy
all space is teeming with m gods and 'spirits, which
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